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SERMON DLXV. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D., 


PASTOR OF CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, N. ¥. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


EPHESIANS V: 21—33. 


“Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God. 

“ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord. 

“For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church: and 
he is the Saviour of the body. 

“Therefore as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own hus- 
bands in every thing. 

“ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it; 

“That he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word: 

“That he might present it to himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish. 
. - — men to love their wives as their own bodies; he that loveth his wife loveth 

imself. ‘ 

“For no man ever yet hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it; even as 
the Lord the church: 

“For we are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. 

“For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and they two shall be one flesh. 

“This is a great mystery: but I speak concerning Christ and the church. 

“ Nevertheless, let every one of you in particular, so love his wife even as himself; and 
the wife see that she reverence -her husband.” 


THE object of this passage must be very obvious to those who 
will consider its connection with the preceding portions of the 
chapter. 

The general subject is the power of rebuke, the power ot 
reproof and of correction which is lodged with believers. The 
first mode—much insisted on in this chapter—in which this 
reproof is to be exercised, is the silent testimony of passive 
goodness; withdrawal from all fellowship with sin; maintain- 
ing a pure and consistent example, which shineth like a light. 
The character of that piety which is competent to make the right 
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impression is next described, as being of a peculiar type ; even one 
of joy, expressing the melody of the heart in the natural sounds 
of singing; a joy independent of and superior to all artificial 
excitements. It is immediately in this connection that the passage 
now before us occurs. Having still in his eye the main design, 
instructing Christian believers how they may most forcibly re- 
prove the wickedness of the world, and insisting still on the power 
which there is in a right example, the apostle begins, as the best 
illustration, with the domestic relations. He amplifies his direc- 
tions to husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and 
servants, as if he had said that the right exhibition of a Christian 
spirit in these several relations, was one of the most powerful 
methods of reproving the opposite spirit of heathenism, and 
diffusing correct sentiments concerning the new religion which 
had come down from God. The apostle was writing to a com- 
pany of believers in the heart of a heathen metropolis. The city 
of Ephesus was wholly given to idolatry ; public, domestic and 
private life were all pervaded with the false notions and corrupt 
practices to which this idolatry had given birth. Proposing to 
rebuke that evil life, and work a general reformation in that 
society, the sacred writer, supposing that the grace of Christ was 
planted in the heart of the individual, begins with the family, and 
describes it as fashioned and animated by Christian principles, 
to be a model and a light in the very centre of Ephesian licen- 
tiousness. He commences with the very foundation of society, 
with the conjugal relation, and introduces a doctrine which was 
new to those who heard it; a doctrine which he would have 
Christian believers to follow most religiously, as one which would 
distinguish them from others, and thereby give a testimony to the 
blessed effects of Christianity, which would illuminate the con- 
trary habits of the heathen. This is the mode in which the reli- 
gion of Christ is to acquire ascendency in any community. It 
can never be permanently established in a pagan country by the 
desultory labors of itinerant evangelists; it must be planted by 
Christian families living on the spot, and by the order, and peace, 
and happiness which are nurtured by religion, presenting a visible 
contrast to all the eustoms of heathenism. The family is the basis 
of the state. The condition of every community will always be 
according to the discharge of domestic duties, and the observance 
of household relations. There can be no such thing as a public 
prosperity of religion, which is not founded on the promotion of 
religion in the family. This is the first place in which the piety | 
of the individual manifests itself to the eye, the first point in 
which the principles of the renewed heart come into the field of 
observation ; therefore we need not wonder that the inspired 
writer is so specific and emphatic in those directions which ex- 
hibit a Christian family as the purest and brightest light which 
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can be kindled in human society, and as the high model to which 
all relations of human life are ultimately to be conformed. 

That part of the cltapter cited as our text, presents, in the lan- 
guage of the Holy Ghost, the duties of the conjugal relation ; and 
to this our attention is now to be directed. 

Before proceeding to specify the several forms in which Chris- 
tian principle will manifest itself in husbands and wives, the 
apostle enjoins one general rule, which contains the lite of this 
and every other relation. ‘That rule is expressed in these words : 
submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God.” This is 
addressed to Christians at large, as a preface to those specific 
directions which follow, and may be considered as containing the 
whole code of social intercourse. Just here, at the very begin- 
ning, the principles of selfishness and the principles of the New 
Testament come into direct collision. The former insists boldly 
on personal rights, and establishes the order of individual prece- 
dency, and abates nothing of personal claims. All the strifes. 
which have embittered and agitated the world have sprung from 
this ore root, the jealousy of a selfish spirit. But the gospel of 
Christ packs into one precept all that it would enjoin to regulate 
the intercourse of man, private and public. The one principle 
is variously expressed: ‘* Be kindly affectioned one to another, 
in honor preferring one another.” ‘ Let nothing be done through 
strife or vain-glory, but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves.” ‘Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of others.” And then 
follows immediately that memorable statement of the example of 
Christ, by which the rule is enforced: making himself of no repu- 
tation, taking the form of a servant, humbling himself as a man; 
doing all this from the principle and power of love. So again we 
read from the pen of another apostle: ‘ Yea, all of you be sub- 
ject one to another, and be clothed with humility.” And once 
more in the passage before us: ‘ Submitting yourselves one to 
another in the fear of God.” Here is the true philosophy of 
human society. Selfishness blossoms into pride, self-conceit, 
ambition, jealousy, and hate; but Christian love brings forth con- 
cession, courtesy, forbearance, good wishes, and good deeds, and 
so must be regarded as the cement of society, the great humanizer 
of the world. All that was ever written on the courtesies of life, 
from the days of Cicero, with his overweening egotism and vanity, 
to Chesterfield, with his courtly formalism, in the absence of 
Christian love, is nothing but a show and a sham, designed to 
cheat the eye, and adapted to disappoint the heart. 

The introduction of this general law prepares the way for those 
specific directions which follow, divesting them of all harshness 
and severity, and binding even the closest relations of life into a 
yet more perfect union, by the power of religious love. 
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I. The first direction is to wives, and the duty enjoined is sub- 
Mission unto their own husbands. The nature of this submission, 
and the degree to which it extends, and the spirit by which it is 
epg immediately follow. This submission is not feigned, 

ut real, and extends to ‘all things” not prohibited by the com- 
mandments of God. The letter of the — is explicit, 
admitting no other exception ; ‘* Let the wives be subject to their 
own husbands in every thing.” Society must have its gradations 
of order; and there is a headship to the family, not assumed, not 
usurped, but constituted by God himself, and invested with au- 
thority by Him who is the maker of us all. 

But the submission here enjoined has in itnothing slavish, nor 
forced, nor reluctant, nor unworthy, nor degrading. The charac- 
ter of this subjection is next explained. It is ennobled and exalted 
by being compared to the subjection of the Church to Christ, 
her Lord and Saviour. The husband, as the head of the house, 
is likened to Christ, the head of the Church. Therefore, as the 
Church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be te their own 
husbands. Cause us, then, to understand the nature of the sub- 
jection which the Christian Church exemplifies to her divine 
Head, and you explain the spirit of the domestic subjection which 
is here enjoined. It is by misapprehending or overlooking this 
qualifying and explanatory illustration that this whole subject has 
been taken out of the region of Christian propriety, and brought 
within the reach of ridicule, prejudice, mockery, and opposition. 

What is the subjection of the Christian Church to her divine 
Lord? Is there one feeling of servility about it? Is it like to 
any captivity maintained by force, as weakness is subjugated by 
power? The idea is monstrous, and shocks every instinct and 
sensibility of a religious nature. The Church is subject to Christ 
freely, voluntarily, in the spirit of loyalty and love, honoring him, 
reverencing him, trusting in him, and identifying herself with his 
glory. What interest can the Church represent, separate from 
her Head? The honor of Christ is her honor ; the good pleasure 
of his will is her pleasure; his name is her name ; his cause is 
her cause ; his life is her life. The Church, here and elsewhere, 
is called the body of Christ; the body and the head—so is the 
Church related to Christ. Completely identified are they in every 
object, interest, motive, and pleasure. And this is the relation to 
which is likened the subjection of wives to their husbands. Then 
is it a subjection precisely like that of the body to the head, and 
implies identity of interests and unity of life. We cannot go astray 
if we keep in view the scriptural idea of marriage, allowing no 
place for what is distinct and divided, identifying those who were 
once separate as one, and constituting them parts and properties 
of each other’s life. With this view of the subject, every thing 
repugnant, every thing artificial, every thing unworthy, every 
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thing servile, disappears at once, and the wife is subject to her 
own husband even as she seeks her own honor, and interest, and 
pleasure. Identity of interest is the essential idea of the marriage 
relation ; and any one who enters into that relation, from whatever 
motive, without conforming to that idea, sins against nature and 
against God. Some individuals of both sexes have of late pub- 
licly assumed ground in vindication of what are called ** woman’s 
rights,” growing eloquent in depicting her wrongs in being reduced 
to an unnatural inferiority, and claiming for her an exact equality, 
in matters political as well as domestic, with the other sex. That 
these notions are in every instance actually associated with reli- 
gious infidelity is no accident. The fact you have observed, that 
these sentiments are advocated by those who avow the name 
of infidel, and who have taken ground in opposition to the Sab- 
bath, and every other institution of God. We allude to this, not in 
the way of exciting odium, but. for the purpose of exposing an 
error ; and that error is in the very beginning. God has revealed 
to us a doctrine respecting marriage, and that doctrine is identity 
of interest and being in those who are thus related. There is no 
other relation of which the same can be affirmed. The connection 
between parent and child is not to be compared with it. A ‘ man 
leaveth his father and mother, and is joined unto his wife, and the 
two are one flesh.” But the writers to whom I have alluded 
recognize no such idea in the institution of marriage. Regarding 
it #s an artificial and partial partnership between persons of dis- 
tinct interests, and opposite claims, and independent rights ; 
from these unscriptural premises come forth, as results, competi- 
tion, and rivalry, and the clashing of irreconcilable interests ; so 
that the controversy is as infidel as it is indelicate, as ungracious 
as it is ungraceful, as atheistic as it is offensive, as contrary to the 
letter of the Scriptures as it is to every refined instinct of our 
natures. Nothing can be more unbecoming to a woman than 
every thing which brings her into competition with man; and, 
could she separate herself frorn his interests, and climb the steep 
to which ambition would tempt her, the glory she might win 
would be nothing but a splendid mourning-suit for her name and 
happiness. The race of the Amazons existed long before the 
introduction of Christianity. 

Recurring now to the scriptural idea, in which the conjugal re- 
lation is founded—that of oneness—and revolving anew that sub- 
jection of the ransomed Church to her glorious Head, to which it 
is compared, with what spiritual beauty is the duty now before us 
invested! ‘* Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as 
the Church is subject unto Christ.” The Scriptures know nothing 
of that kind of subjection which is involuntary under tyranny. It 
does not liken a Christian home to a prison or a Mohammedan 
harem, with mere mastery on the one side and servile fear on 
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the other. It requires that subjection which is founded in love, 
and which would not be other than it is. Would the Church 
divorce herself from her Lord, or be united to him only by the 
artificial compression of mere authority? Can we imagine such 
a thing as a conflict between the members and the head? Are 
they not one body ? So, through the power of love, let wives be 
identified with their husbands. Ideas of superiority and in- 
feriority have no place in unity. The eye and the hand are both 
of the body ; they belong to one life. Let the head be sick, and 
the heart will be faint. And so complete is the sympathy and 
identity which the gospel recognizes and enjoins in the conjugal 
relation, that a good wife cannot imagine, much less desire, any 
interest separate from her husband ; so that her subjection leaves 
no place for wounded pride from the consciousness of inferiority, 
an idea false and unscriptural ; for it is the spontaneity of love, 
the unity of choice and being, which is as ins-parable and indi- 
visible as the life of the body and of the head. 

And herein, the Scriptures would teach us, resides not only 
the duty, but the power of a Christian woman. The two are in- 
separable. There is nothing so weak as the masculine woman- 
hood which is determined to accomplish an independent will by 
the mere force of claim, and right, and demand, and so must at 
last succumb in conflict in this strange feud, as there is nothing 
in the world half so powerful as the acquiescence which is uncon- 
scious of inferiority, and thinks not that it could or would be aiy 
thing different from what it is. Mary Wolstoncraft may write 
never so eloquently in vindication of woman’s rights, and then 
exemplify her doctrines by a most extraordinary life ; but many 
a Christian wife, who never had dreamed of power. nor thought of 
ambition, nor was conscious of a motive, under God, but that which 
is involved in the honor of her husband, is wielding an actual 
power in the world beyond any thing ever proposed as a direct 
pursuit by a misguided imagination. What is there, beneath the 
Spirit of God, so powerful as this second life added to and har- 
monizing with our own? How insensibly it affects the character! 
It often happens that a wife is endowed with an intellectual con- 
stitution superior tg her husband ; if that superiority be obviously 
asserted asa distinct element of conjugal life, nothing but morti- 
fication and dislike can ensue. But let the religious idea of the 
conjugal relation be preserved, and the life of one be znfused into 
that of the other, the subjection of one elevates the other, and 
this by a process in which the one is conscious of no obligation, 
and the other of no merit. Or the wife is a Christian believer, 
and her husband is an unbeliever, and evil and froward in all his 
ways; what power can she ever expect to exert for his conver- 
sion, save in that method which the New Testament has pre- 
scribed, the way of duty and oflove? Of all others, such an one 
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has need to cultivate, in a special manner, that cheerful and 
affectionate acquiescence which is at once her ornament and her 

ower. Nor is this an imagination of ours, but a positive teach- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, by another of the sacred penmen. 
“Wives,” said the apostle Peter, * be in subjection to your own 
husbands ; that if any obey not the Word, they also may, without 
the Word, be won by the conversation of the wives; while they 
behold your chaste conversation, coupled with fear. Whose 
adorning, let it not be the outward show of gold and apparel, but 
the hidden man of the heart, the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price.” And in the 
sight of man, too, for what can be compared to those attractions 
of love, which are the most powerful when they seem to be the 
least so? ’Tis the old truth repeated in so many forms, beauty 
conquering beasts, music taming the denizens of the wilderness. 

But duties are relative ; nor can we obtain the complete view 
of conjugal life, as presented in the Word of God, till we change 
our point of observation, and consider the duty which is enjoined 
on husbands. 

II. Husbands, love your wives. The act of subjection, through 
the principle of love, on one side, does not stand by itself, but 
is to be met and fully reciprocated by love on the other. And 
how are husbands to love their wives? ‘Even as Christ also 
loved the Church, and gave himself for it.” And how did Christ 
exhibit his love for the Church? Several things are here speci- 
fied in answer to this question. 

(2) He gave himself for it. Christ never demands a love from 
his Church towards him which he did not first of all manifest 
towards the Church. Love is the abnegation of self for the good 
of its object. By this method does love always exhibit itself, 
in doing and giving what is for the gratification of its object. 
A child manifests its love by the flower which it brings to its 
mother; and the greatness of love is measured by the o. 
ness of the sacrifices which it offers. Christ gave not only all 
the love of his heart, but he gave himself, his very life for the 
Church. Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends. The love of Christ for the Church 
was no mere sentiment, but an act involving suffering and death 
on his part, which suffering he cheerfully endured, and which 
death he voluntarily experienced, because of the intensity of his 
love. So quenchless was his love for the Church, that he pre- 
ferred to die himself, rather than she should pine in captivity 
unransomed, and endure death.herself unredeemed. 

(6) Next to the mention of what Christ endured in exhibition 
of his love, is the purpose for which the Church was redeemed : 
to be his chosen one, pure and spotless, and glorious in celestial 
beauty. He identifies himself with the perfection, and happi- 
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ness, and honor, and glorification of the Church. She bears the 
name which he has given her—the Bride, the Lamb’s wife. As 
such she is to be presented in the palace of the Great King, 
radiant with holiness, without a stain or blemish, the object of 
supreme delight and ineffable satisfaction. 

(c) To all which is subjoined the idea of complete identity 
between Christ and the Church. ‘For we are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones.’? Our Lord and Saviour has, 
in the varied use of tropical language, carried the idea of the 
closest intimacy, of absolute unity, to the very highest point. 
Now he likens bis Church to the branches of a vine, (which vine 
is he,) not fixed and fastened artificially by base motives, but 
growing out from the parent stock, and nourished by the living 
sap. And here the Church is called his very body; joined to him, 
and living in him. 

And this is the model to which is likened the love which hus- 
bands are to cherish for their wives. The same idea of the 
conjugal relation is presented here as before, with some enlarge- 
ment; complete identity of interest and being in those thus 
related. ‘ So ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet 
hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it.” It was 
not possible to express this idea of oneness in language more 
forcible ; and all the theories which infidelity has broached con- 
cerning the conjugal relation, entirely overlook this unity, which 
the Word of God recognizes as the very basis of that relation. 
He who begins with regarding marriage as an artificial and 
temporary alliance, will find abundant apologies for active dis- 
likes, and leave the widest margin for rivalry, jealousy, and 
opposition. But shall a man quarrel with himself? Shall he 
be at variance with his own body? Can he do otherwise than 
nourish and cherish his own life? Neither can he do less, if he 
be taught of God, than love her who is one wiih him, in God’s 
own ordinance. With her is identified his personal honor 
and his own delight. In promoting her happiness, he is advanc- 
ing his own. Could any thing touch her name or welfare, with- 
out inflicting dishqnor and pain on himself? Is it possible for 
him to speak or to think of her as separate from himself, as if he 
were one person and she another? Not if he cherishes the idea 
of conjugal life which the Scriptures of God have revealed. 

Observe then how effectually this doctrine is shielded from all 
imputation of severity, as though the New Testament gave any 
authority to the head of a family to play the part of a domestic 
tyrant. If there be an object in the world unspeakably despic- 
able and abominably profane, it is that of a man who lords it over 
helplessness; who enacts the despot in his house, delighting 
to issue peremptory orders, demanding unquestioning obedience 
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to an imperious will, and then, like the Devil in the day of temp- 
tation, quotes Scripture in justification of his authority. If wives 
are directed to the subjection which springs from love on their 
part, be it remembered that it is itself to be encompassed, pro- 
tected, cherished, by a corresponding love, which cannot and 
will not suffer it to be wronged or disappointed. Be it remem- 
bered that, as Christ gave himself for his Church, and so would 
excite love in his Church to him, a husband’s love should so exhibit 
itself in constant care and kindness as to be the occasion of love 
in return. 

How is this relation ennobled by the comparison through 
which its duties are illustrated! ‘This is a great mystery,” 
says the apostle, “for I speak of Christ and his Church.” The 
conjugal relation is at once a symbol of that holy relation between 
the Saviour and the Church, while the latter is the original model 
to which the former is to be conformed. Wonder not, then, that 
when the apostle is dilating on the power resident with living 
Christians to reprove the false notions and habits of the world, he 
should address his very first directions to those who, related as 
wives and husbands, are designed to be the signs and exponents of 
the highest spiritual truths. Let this idea be carried into eve 
Christian household, and it will diffuse a sanctity and a light which 
cannot be hid. It will convert a common relation into an un- 
common power. What a consideration is it, to the head of a 
family, a Cecbind or a father, helping him to control and govern 
himself, restraining every harsh word, and forbidding every severe 
act, and prompting him to all expressions of kindness, to know 
that the Spirit of God has likened him, in the position he occu- 
pies, to Jesus Christ, the head of the Church! Studying his great 
exemplar, let him give himself to those of whom in a secondary 
sense he is to be a Saviour. A head is he, not to tyrannize, but to 
bless and save. Ineffable love, a love which reaches beyond the 
interests of this life, and embraces the welfare of the soul for 
eternity, should be the principle which animates him, as he 
stands, with conscious honor and humility, in his exalted place, 
the HEADSHIP OF A HOUSEHOLD, at once the representative and the 
disciple of his Lord. And let all who are  yatee under this 
shelter remember, that in the trustful, grateful, happy love they 
are required to return, they too have been compared by the 
Holy Ghost to that redeemed Church which is the body of 
Christ ; and from this derive a motive which shall pervade, and 
rejoice, and reward their whole life. Thus living as heirs of 
the grace of God, their earthly relations will help their heavenly 
hopes. Often as they think of their domestic relations as a 
source of present happiness, this will be admitted to be the 
highest enjoyment thereof, that they help the soul better to 


understand the intimate life which subsists between Christ and 
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believers. The love which a husband cherishes for his wife, 
will aid him in his religious conception of the love which the Son 
of God displays for his followers; while the mingled affections 
of love, honor, and trust, with which a wife regards her husband, 
will as often illustrate to her better comprehension, the duties of 
the Church to its divine Head. 

Dr. Johnson once said, that those had a small prospect of 
happiness who entered into the married relation without fixed 
principles of religion. It is certain that the institutions we have 
now considered, bringing down the sanctions of heaven into an 
earthly relation, and infasing the motives of religion into the 
affections of life, are the best preparation for its duties and the 
surest guaranty for its happiness. Whether our great English 
moralist had the same thing in mind when he framed the sentence 
just quoted or not, it must be obvious that the individual who has 
adopted it as the controlling principle of his life, to do ail things 
‘as unto the Lord,” and who constantly consults the inspired 
page to acquire the oe and imbibe the spirit which it 
imparts, will best be fitted for every relation to which he is 
called. In the spirit of this injunction, therefore, let us aim to 
make our families the reflectors of Christ’s own love. What a 
profane perversion would it be, if a Christian household were not 
remarkable for its heavenly concord and joy. ‘He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?” If we understand not earthly things, how 
can we understand heavenly things? _If the principles of Christ’s 
kingdom are not applied and exhibited in those common and 
domestic relations in the midst of which we live, what is it 
but an imagination that we shall have share in their higher use 
and range in the kingdom of heaven? Now ye who are light in 
the Lord, walk as children of light ; and as men, when crossing 
the sea, look up to the sun and the stars for the knowledge of 
their way, so should those who call themselves strangers and 
pilgrims here, look up to Jesus Christ, their great sun and light, 
and bring down the lessons of his love into their hearts and their 
households, to honor every relation, assist every duty, and aug- 
ment every enjoyment. 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 


“THEREFORE, as ye abound in every thing, in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, 


and in all diligence, and in your love to us, see that ye abound in this grace also.”— 
2 Cor. viii. 7. . 


Ir seems to be the impression of some, that religion has little 
to do with the use of property. That it enjoins industry, and 
utters many a commendation of prudence; that it forbids all 
fraud and injustice, and requires entire uprightness in all busi- 
ness transactions, they understand and acknowledge. But they 
are slow to admit its still wider reach. As to the matter of 
alms-giving, especially, though they deem it in many cases 
allowable, and even commendable, it is a work of supererogation, 
an “additionary” affair, rather than a duty binding on the con- 
science. Singularly do they overlook the fact, that religion, 
rightly understood, takes in our whole being; it is the sanctify- 
ing of the entire man, in all his ways. Why should it be other- 
wise? What fault can be found with the exceeding broadness 
of the Divine law? If at one point we be under obligation to 
God, why not at another? If his revealed will be, in any par- 
ticular, an adequate guide, why not in all? If the privilege of 
serving him be ours in one direction, why not every where? Es- 
pecially may we ask, what objection can be raised to regarding 
ourselves, as to all our earthly possessions, and the whole dispo- 
sition of them, as the mere stewards of God? Is there not 
culiar reason why responsibleness should here be felt? When 
we call to mind the various and important bearings which the 
use of property must have, as well on our own temporal and 
spiritual interests, as on the well-being of others, it were strange 
if the Bible had either been silent in regard to it, or had spoken 
but sparingly. ' 

The text is one of the many passages of Scripture which 
relate to the use of property. It has primary reference to a col- 
lection for the benefit of the poor Christians of Judea. Havin 
commended the liberality of the churches of Macedonia, the apostle 
calls on the Corinthians to do likewise. Whatever else they might 
possess, he intimates, their character as disciples would be in- 
complete without the exercise of Christian liberality. Though 
a specific service is here enjoined, we shall regard this passage 
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as embracing the general principle, and shall proceed to consider 
THE DUTY OF CONSECRATING A PORTION OF OUR SUBSTANCE TO 
PURPOSES OF BENEVOLENCE. We shall speak, in order, of the 
reason, the manner, and the measure of our liberality. 
I. The reason of the duty. On this head we remark— 
1. It is the natural issue of the spirit of benevolence. That eve 

Christian should possess this spirit, and that largely, you ask no 

roof. God is love, and he that is begotten of Him, in his own 
image, must have a loving heart. To desire the well-being of his 
neighbor is not something that he may or may not do—an arbi- 
trary affair, that may or may not be enjoined on him; it grows 
out of the essential elements of his new nature. So the Scrip- 
tures assure us, as they describe that nature, and as, in many 
a precept, they indicate the fitting modes of its development. 
Love, indeed, is the fulfilling of the law. Suppose, now, there 
were no specific precepts in regard to alms-giving ; suppose you 
were left entirely to general principles, and to the primary and 
essential impulses of a Christian heart. Suppose we were assured 
only of this, that you love. With such a fountain, what must be 
the stream—from seed like this, what must be the growth? 
Love is not an internal act merely; it works outwardly. It 
seeks to bless its object, and that by all means, the most effective 
above all. It earnestly seeks out the best channels and instru- 
mentalities. Now “ money,” it was said of old, ‘‘ answereth all 
things ;” and never, —— since the world began, was it so 
potent for good as at the present day. In connection with mod- 
ern facilities of intercommunication, and the modern applications 
of the principle of association, what marvels does it achieve! 
That little piece of dumb, unconscious gold in your purse, which 
shall soon * of as little consequence to you as the earth that 
falls upon your coffin-lid—that bank-bill in your pocket, so light 
and frail, with which the slightest breeze might so disport itself, 
and which a few drops of water, or the touch of a candle’s flame 
would so quickly destroy; which shall soon be as little heeded by 
you as the shroud that enwraps you—think what it can do. 
Touch with it the magnetic wires of charity, and the widow’s 
heart is made glad ; the friendless orphan sings for joy ; the poor 
man on his couch of pain finds relief, and there are gleams of 
light in the cell of the prisoner; the Magdalen is withdrawn from 
her downward way ; to the neglected mariner the comforts of a 
Christian home are opened ; God’s blessed Word, with many a 

ood book deriving its life therefrom, moves to and fro among 
the people ; and in a Christian temple, to the poor, else unevan- 
gorennsne Gospel is preached. Nay, that piece of gold or that 

ank-bill takes to itself wings, and over the ocean it goes; on the 
isles of the sea, on the plains of India, amid the forests of Africa, 
or in old Armenia, it makes its way, unfolding the banner of 
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the gospel, and winning to it the lost. Yes, my hearers, a sin- 
gle shilling given in charity may be instrumental, through the 
tract or the 'l'estament it shall send to the ends of the earth, of 
turning some dark-minded heathen from his fetische or his shaster 
to the Lamb of God. Loving your neighbor, then, can you turn 
from the spectacle of his needs and hoard that coin? With such 
opportunities before you, can you love to do good, and yet with- 
hold your hand? ‘He that hath this world’s good, and seeth 
his brother have need’’—whether of temporal or spiritual aid— 
“and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwell- 
eth the love of God in him?’ Love, my hearers, delights to 
give—it is its nature to give; it needs no specific commandment— 
it is a commandment unto itself. 

2. To the same result are we led, I remark further, by a 
regard for God’s glory. ‘This is one of the chief motives of every 
true Christian. That God should be honored, he feels, is not 
only right in itself, but of infinite consequence to the universe. 
Admiring and adoring his excellency, he delights in all possible 
ways to honor him. This he may do, first, by being, as a dear 
child, an imitator of God, especially of that chief perfection of his 
nature, his benevolence. Were the act of charity abortive, yet 
by that very act would God be magnified. ‘ Let your light so 
shine before men,” said our Lord, “that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” But 
Christian charity is not abortive ; it is the aim and the result of 
most of its forms to spread the knowledge of God, as through 
Bibles, tracts, ministers, colporteurs; and thus, also, is God 
honored. Imagine not that you have learned practically what is 
man’s chief end, unless you are ready and eager, with hand, 
and voice, and purse, to diffuse divine truth. 

3. This brings us to mention, as another incentive to Christian 
liberality, the love of God’s truth. A motive this, intimately con- 
nected with the last mentioned. Divine truth is but the radiance 
of God’s nature; he must love it who loves God. So did David, 
in common with other Scripture worthies, as his own declara- 
tions abundantly show. ‘O, how love I thy law! it is my med- 
itation all the day.” ‘The law of thy mouth is better unto me 
than thousands of gold and silver.” Now, what we delight in, it 
is natural to make known. We read to others the book or the 
paragraph we admire; we expatiate on the beauties of the land- 
scape that charms us ; we publish the virtues of the friend we 
love. So in regard to the loved gospel. David said, ‘* My 
tongue shall speak of thy Word.” ‘I will speak of thy testimo- 
nies before kings.”” As well might one leave in silence some 
vale of Tempe, or garden of Eden—as well might he who has 
laved his parched lips in some fountain of the desert, neglect to 
point other weary and fainting travelers to it, as the man who 
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has been led in the green pastures and beside the still waters of 
God’s Word, be slow to proclaim the beauty and the blessedness 
thereof. Nor can those charities which serve just that purpose, 
fail of his cordial and generous patronage. 

4. I add here another motive—it is that of gratitude. In all 
renewed hearts, this has a place. It is one of the first inquiries 
of the pardoned soul, as it is the daily inquiry of the growing 
Christian, ‘‘ What shall I render unto the Lord for all his bene- 
fits toward me?’ God needs not our services, but he graciously 

rmits them. No adequate return can we offer him, but it is a 
joy to the pious heart to make any acceptable return. Apart 
from the commandment, and from all compulsion—putting: the 
matter on the ground of pure spontaneity—who, that duly appre- 
ciates the divine goodness, but would readily avail himself of 
every practicable and appropriate method of expressing his grati- 
tude. Look around you, my brethren, upon the goodly heritage 
God has given you; count up your personal blessings, your fam- 
ily privileges, your social advantages, and think of them all as 
purchased by the blood of Christ. Take your stand by the 
cross, and remember that you yourselves are bought with a price ; 
think of the hell from which you have been rescued, and the 
heaven you hope to gain ; upon the grace that provided a Saviour, 
upon the love that dwelt in his heart, and the agony that wrung 
it. As you meditate thus, and are reminded that this same 
Saviour has a cause to be sustained, a cause infinitely dear 
to him; that the way is open to magnify his name among the 
nations ; that in such a work you may engage, and that your 
gold and silver, with God’s blessing, may help it onward—oh, 
as considerations like these appeal to you, you cannot but 
respond with a full hand as well as a full heart ! 

5. But the duty before us is not to be learned by mere infer- 
ence ; our warrant for it is not to be found in general principles 

‘alone, however pertinent and conclusive. It is, in many Scrip- 
tures, specifically enjoined. Knowing how potent iscovetousness in 
human hearts, God has been pleased to give us “line upon 
line, and precept upon precept.” Under the old dispensation, it 
was as much a-matter of duty to consecrate property to pious 
and charitable purposes, as to worship God. Nay, such a con- 
secration was intimately and indissolubly connected with divine 
worship ; it was interwoven with the whole frame-work of piety. 
Numerous and very minute directions were given in regard to it, 
all having the sanction both of promise and of commination. 
When the Jews, in the time of Malachi, had become neglectful 
of this duty, God said to them, * Ye are cursed with a curse, 
even this whole nation.” And he added, “ Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse, and prove me now herewith, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 
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that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” Nor was it 
alone in the law of Moses that hberality was enjoined; it is 
urged in other parts of the Old Testament, and in its purely 
moralinculcations. ‘‘ The righteous showeth mercy and giveth.” 
‘He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; his righteous- 
ness remaineth for ever.” ‘ Trust in the Lord, and do good.” 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters.” ‘‘ Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight.” ‘ Withhold not good from him to whom it 
is due, when it is in the power of thine hand todo it.” “Is not - 
this the fast that I have chosen ? to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? 
when thou seest the naked, that thou cover him, and that thou 
hide not thyself from thine own flesh?’ In strains like these 
was God continually admonishing the ancient Church. 

It was natural to expect that, in the New Testament Scri 
tures, the duty before us would be still more meer Best: 
enjoined. The middle wall of partition was now broken down, 
the door of salvation opened to the Gentiles. The field of 
beneficence was now the world. To all duty the fully uttered 
Gospel furnished new incitements, especially to the duty of 
Christian liberality. It presented not precepts only, but a 
perfect model—Infinite Love incarnate! True, rules of charity, 
minute and exact as those of the old economy, we do not find. 
Nor are they needful. It better comports with the spirituality of 
the new dispensation, that as to the minutiz, the specific forms, 
the metes and bounds, the believer should be left mainly to his 
own discretion. Needful were tapers in the early twilight, but 
we may dispense with them now, when the sun is up. It is 
sufficient that the great essentials of the duty are fully stated, 
and variously and Seshute urged and exemplified. ‘“ Give,” 
said our Lord, “and it shall be given unto you ;” and again, 
“Give alms of such things as ye have.” The apostle Paul 
bade the Ephesian elders ‘* Remember the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, how he said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” To Timothy he wrote, ‘ Charge them that are rich 
in this world that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate ; laying up for themselves a good foun- 
dation against the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life.” To the Hebrews he says, “‘ To do good and to commu- 
nicate forget not, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 
You remember the devout centurion’s alms. You need not be 
reminded of that noble example of liberality, when “all that 
believed were together, and had all things common; and sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men as 
every man had need.” Nor need I enlarge on that benevolence 
of the churches of Macedonia, to which reference has been 
already made, or repeat those exhortations to similar liberal- 
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ity, with which the text stands connected—exhortations enforced 
by that touching appeal, ‘Ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor, that ye through his poverty might be made rich.” 
You are familiar with these and like passages; and as they 
throng on your memory, you will readily admit that in the New 
Testament Scriptures, as well as in the Old, few duties are more 
impressively commended to your hearts and consciences than 
* that of devoting a portion of your substance to benevolent pur- 
poses. It is a duty which you can no more neglect without disre- 
garding the authority of God, than you can neglect to worship 
im in the closet, or to hallow the Sabbath. 

6. It is a further plea for the duty before us, that it benefits 
those who perform it. ‘It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes.” To the liberally minded, God has expressly promised 
his blessing. ‘Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with 
the first-fruits of thine increase ; so shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses shall burst forth with new wine.” “He 
that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth to the Lord, and that which 
he hath given will He pay bim again.” ‘ The liberal soul shall 
be made fat, and he that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 
We refer not so much, however, to special divine interpositions, 
as to the natural result of benevolence. That natural result is 
God’s blessing ; it is of his ordering that here, as elsewhere, well- 
doing is well-being. 

A bountiful spirit leads to temporal advantage. It favors 
industry ; for he who delights in giving liberally, will the more 
readily toil that he may have something to give. For a like 
reason, it is conducive to economy. It is promotive, too, of 
worldly wisdom. Selfishness more or less deranges our powers, 
and, among other harms, it puts the judgment in peril. Benevo- 
lence restores the balance of the mind. Many a man has 
become a bankrupt, who, if the sweet spirit of charity had ruled 
him—raising him above groveling aims, presenting things in 
their true relative importance, healing the canker of covetous- 
ness, and allaying the fever of financial ambition—would have 
gone in comfortable solvency to his grave. Habits of benefi- 
cence secure, besides, the good will of men, a thing not only 
pleasant in itself—better, the wise man has told us, than silver 
and gold—but favorable, also, to success in business. Add to 
all this, that whatever benefits our fellow-men—linked as we are 
with them even to the ends of the earth—must react beneficiall 
on ourselves. In their advantage, we must be senna | 
Eminently is this true in relation to their moral and spiritual 
improvement. Much more valuable is your property, other 
things being equal, in a God-fearing than in a profligate city. 
Not a movement can be made for the more thorough evangeliza- 
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tion of our country, but on the refluent wave there comes back a 
blessing to your counting-room and your fireside. Nay, nota 
step is taken in the foreign missionary enterprise, but our land is 
the richer for it. Not to speak of higher bearings, that work is 
worth more than it has cost, for the influence it has already exert- 

ed, and is destined still to exert, on commerce, manufactures, 
‘ and agriculture even, on literature, science, and the arts. The 
godliness we inculcate is eminently profitable ‘ for the life that 
now is.” 

But of far greater consequence is the influence of Christian 
liberality on our spiritual well-being. It is a precious means of 
grace. In our text it is itself called “ grace,” from which we 
may gather, not only that it proceeds from the sanctifying 
Spirit, and is a Christian virtue, but that its thriving is essential 
to the soul’s welfare. To the same effect is the language of 
Paul to the Philippians: ‘Ye have done well that ye did com- 
municate with my affliction. . . . Not that I desire a gift; but 
I desire fruit that may abound to your account.” Under the 
ancient dispensation, the spiritual good of God’s people was one of 
the great objects of his various demands on their property. 
There is a remarkable intimation of this in the reason assigned 
for the second tithe, “that thou mayest learn to fear the Lord 
thy God always.” Many are the spiritual benefits of Christian 
liberality. It strengttens the principle of benevolence, that 
prime element of all holiness. It secures to us the highest 
and most purifying of all joys, the joy of doing good. It 
brings us into intimate communion with the God of love. It 
deepens our sense of dependence, obligation, and accounta- 
bleness. It impresses us with the truth that we are not 
our own, that all we have is the Lord’s. It represses the 
spirit of idolatry in its most insidious workings. It checks 
that worldliness which is so apt to connect itself with the 
acquisition of property. It hallows the scenes of business. It 
sanctifies the artisan’s and the merchant’s gains, the waving har- 
vests of the husbandman, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
All worldly goods are held and used, not merely nor chiefly to 
supply the owner’s wants, but first of all to honor God, and, as 
nearly connected with that, to benefit man. The very posses- 
sion of property becomes thus an occasion of spiritual delight ; 
of the gold and the silver of earth, precious links are wrought, 
binding the heart to heaven. As the benevolent man interests 
himself, moreover, in the wants of others, he learns to prize 
more highly his own blessings. More profoundly grateful is he ; 
better especially does he improve his spiritual privileges. And 
while in all these ways his own soul is blest, good comes to his 
family also. If wealth abounds, the perils to his children con- 
nected with it will be greatly diminished. They cannot but feel 
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the power of his example. The prayers for them of his quick- 
er spirit cannot but be specially prevalent. There is peculiar 
reason to hope, not for their conversion alone, but for their emi- 
nent usefulness. 

Such are the grounds on which we urge the duty in hand. It 
is possible that while, in general, your convictions have gone 
with me, the question may still be asked, Is this duty binding - 
on all? Why not?I reply. If it is, as has been shown, a means 
of grace, who shall be deprived of it? Do the Scriptures make 
any exception? Here, it is true, as in other relations, obligation 
never transcends ability. If we have absolutely no a 
if we are literally paupers, we cannot, of course, be liberal, 
except in heart. ere I discoursing in an alms-house, and not 
in this goodly sanctuary, and to these men of means, I should 
probably have selected some other theme. But, short of pau- 
perism, in its strictest. sense, what limitation can we make? 
Shall the poor in general be exempt? Because they can give 
but little, shall they give nothing? They were not exempt 
under the old dispensation; less was required of them, but an 
offering they must bring. Nor are they exempt under the Gos- 
pel. To the praise of the Macedonian churches, Paul testified 
that they gave “in a great trial of affliction,” and that “their 
deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality.” You 
remember the poor widow and her two mites, and how precious 
her gift was in the eyes of the Saviour. Would you have for- 
bidden that gift? As well think now to tear from her crown of 
glory its brightest gem. Who would forbid the poor of the pre- 
sent day a like privilege?—It may be asked further, if, indeed, 
the question be not settled by the example just mentioned, Is the 
duty in hand binding on the female followers of Christ? Do 
they err in their various forms of charity? Should they rather 
decline such offices, as some are disposed to do, saying, Our 
brothers, our fathers, or our husbands give? If giving, we 
reply, be to the brother, the father, or the husband, a means of 
grace, why withhold it from the sister, the daughter, or the 
wife? Their relatives of the sterner sex cannot repent or 
believe for them-—how can they discharge for them the duty of 
beneficence? Of Scripture testimony touching female liberality, 
there is no lack. In addition to the case of the poor widow, 
there is that of the women who ministered to our Lord ; that 
of Dorcas, ‘full of good works and alms-deeds which she did ;” 
that of Phebe, of whom Paul testified, ‘* she hath been a succorer 
of many, and of myself also.” It was a prescribed qualification 
of the widow who, in her need, sought the charity of the primi- 
tive Church, that she had herself ‘lodged strangers” and “ re- 
lieved the afflicted.” The daughter may, indeed, be mainly 
dependent as to the means of charity, yet not exactly so the wife. 
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The judicious and excellent President Edwards speaks in one of 
his sermons of certain husbands who “ greatly sin against God, 
in being of an unkind and imperious behavior towards their 
wives, treating them as if they were servants ;” and he specifies 
the- instance of ‘forbidding them to dispose of any thing in 
charity, as of their own judgment and prudence. This,” he says, 
‘tis directly contrary to the Word of God, where it is said of 
the virtuous wife, Prov. xxxi. 20, that ‘she stretcheth out her 
hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy.’ If God hath made this her duty,” he adds, ‘then 
he hath given her this right and power, because the duty pre- 
magnate the right. It cannot be the duty of her who hath no 
right to dispose of any thing, to stretch forth her hand to the poor, 
and to reach forth her hands to the needy.”” Whatever I might 
say on other points, on this I am heartily and thoroughly for 
woman’s rights. Yet I need not here enlarge; for there is not 
among my people, I am sure, a single husband of such notable nar- 
rowness of spirit, as to withhold from his nearest earthly friend, 
from her who is the light of his dwelling, and whose price is * far 
above rubies,” a privilege so eminently appropriate to woman’s 
gentle and loving heart. Need I add that into this duty of bene- 
ficence our children should be early initiated? How else shall 
they be trained up in the way they should go? That parent 
who fails to instruct and guide his offspring in this matter, to form 
aright their habits in relation to it, fails in one point, at least, to 
“bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

II. From the reason of the duty before us, we pass now to the 
manner of performing it. In the New Testament, as has been 
said, this is less formally and minutely prescribed than in the 
Mosaic law. Yet for that very reason certain general sug- 
gestions may be both appropriate and helpful, 

There are several points to which, however important, we can 
but briefly advert. We should give intelligently, 1 may say first. 
By reading, by attendance on the Monthly Concert, and by all. 
available means, we should acquaint ourselves with the various 
objects of charity; not only that we may give the more readily 
and liberally, but be able wisely to distribute our gifts. This is 
the more important, from the fact that under the Gospel so much 
is left to our discretion. Our liberality should have regard as 
well to the temporal as the spiritual wants of men. So did our 
Lord’s, and there are many reasons why in this respect we should 
be followers of him. We should look well to our motives in this 
matter. ‘He that giveth,” says Paul, ‘let him do it with sim- 
plicity.” It is as possible for us as it was for the ancient Church, 
to offer ** polluted bread”? upon God’s altar. We should watch 
against the spirit of pride, of self-righteousness, and of osten- 
tation. We should give cheerfully. ‘* Every man,” saith the 
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Scripture, ‘according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him 
give; not grudgingly, or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” And again, “he that showeth mercy, with cheerful- 
ness.” Of great importance is it that we give frequently. To 
this the Jews were bound by express commands; and for this we 
too have Scripture warrant. ‘Upon the first day of the week” — 
of each week—the Corinthians were directed to “lay by them in 
store.” It is only by frequent benefactions that the spirit of be- 
neficence can be kept in lively exercise. It is, besides, more con- 
venient for most persons to give in smallinstalments. More will 
be contributed in this way. ‘How do your church manage to 
raise so much money?” an English Methodist was once asked. 
“ We are all at it,” was the reply, “and always at iw.” Our 
prayers, moreover, should accompany our gifts. We should 
give to notliing for which we cannot pray. We should pray for 
every thing to which we give. As in the case of Cornelius, our 
me should come up with our alms “‘ as a memorial before 

Oo hag 

To all these suggestions I add, at greater length, another. We 
should give systematically. That is, we should prescribe to our- 
selves, in the exercise of our best judgment, and under the’gui- 
dance of God’s Word, a plan of benevolence. Every thing is 
best done by system. He who transacts his worldly business at 
random, will soon probably have no business to transact. 


“Slight those who say, amidst their sickly healths, 
Thou livest by rule. What doth not so but men? 

Houses are built, by rule, and commonwealths. 
Entice the trusty sun, if that you can, 

From his ecliptic line ; beckon the sky. 
Who lives by rule, then, keeps good company.” 


If order and system be proper and profitable in worldly mat- 
ters, why not in religion? Why not, especially, in our chari- 
ties? But let us state more particularly what we mean by sys- 
tematic giving. 

In every congregation, first, collections should be made for 
the various objects of benevolence, on some settled plan. These 
objects should be determined beforehand. A suitable time 
should be fixed for each. And to adapt the system to the prin- 
ciples we have now set forth, provision should be made for pre- 
senting each object to every individual. The advantage of such 
a method is, that it promotes giving on principle ; it makes it 
easy to give; it tends to incorporate beneficence with the busi- 
ness of life, to make it.a habit; it secures to every worthy 
object a hearing, and prevents the collision and the crowding 
together of different objects. Appealing to all, it secures a 
larger number of gifts, and a greater aggregate of charity. This 
last point is of great importance. It was stated some years 
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since, that in the churches of New-England which contributed to 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, more than one third 
of the members, on an average, had hitherto given nothing. It 
was also stated, that in several churches which had recently 
adopted the plan of presenting the cause to each member, the 
amount received was double—in one case it was treble—that 
of the preceding year. Were a plan like this adopted in all our 
churches, a new and mighty impulse would doubtless be given 
to every department of Christian beneficence. 

To a complete system of benevolence it is essential, also, that 
each individual set apart, at stated periods, a certain portion of his 
income. For this we have a warrant in the rule given to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ Upon the first day of the week.” It may not be 
best for all to do it weekly, but the principle may be main- 
tained ; it may be done at stated times, if no oftener than yearly. 
Manifold are the advantages of such a course. It is convenient 
to the giver, saving him much doubt and perplexity; it is con- 
ducive to intelligent and well-considered, rather than blind 
by and impulsive benevolence. It increases, too, the amount 
given; and it tends to prevent those fluctuations of charity, 
which the benevolent societies are so apt to be embarrassed. 
Delightful testimony could we give you, did our limits permit, 
from persons who have adopted this method, as to its happy re- 
sults, and the great satisfaction they have felt in its operation. 

III. We advert, in the last place, to the measure of our benevo- 
lence. We undertake not, on this point, to give specific direc- 
tions. Even under the Mosaic law, it was in some cases left to 
the offerer, to give according to his ability. That is the general 
rule under the Gospel—* according to that a man hath”—* as 
God hath prospered him.” The language of our text is, “see 
that ye abound in this grace.” What a man can do, and what 
abounding is, must depend on three conditions, jointly consid- 
ered—his capital, his income, and his necessary expenses. Tak- 
ing these inte consideration, every one must decide for himself. 
We offer, on this point, however, a few suggestions. 

Our first remark is, that the Scriptures afford little counte- 
nance to the seeking of riches. Competence may be desired— 
the tools of trade may be secured—a reasonable provision may 
be made for the future—the providence of God may even put 
wealth into one’s hands, which may be innocently possessed, and 
with a spiritual mind. Still the language of the Bible is, ‘* Labor 
not to be rich.” “ He that is greedy of gain, troubleth his own 
house.” ‘* Give me neither poverty nor riches.” ‘ They that will 
be rich, fall into temptation and a snare, and many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition.” 
I observe further, the principle of self-denial should be largely 
concerned with our liberality. A low estimate of this duty have 
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we, if we never carry it to the point of retrenchment or of sacri- 
fice. David is an example for us, who would not offer to the 
Lord that which cost him nothing. So are the churches of 
Macedonia, of whom Paul said, ‘To their power, I bear them 
record, yea, and beyond their power, they were willing of them- 
selves.” That man has little of the spirit of benevolence, who 
knows not what it is, in the Scripture sense, to give more than he 
is able. Yet again I remark, though I specify no particular ratio 
of liberality as suitable for all, it would seem that, for a large 

ortion of the Church, one tenth at least of their income would 
be no excessive contribution. Even that falls below the Old 
Testament standard ; the Jew devoted to pious and charitable 
uses not less, probably, than one third of his receipts. With 
our superior privileges, our clearer light, our stronger motives, 
our wider field, ought not our beneficence to surpass that of 
Judaism? Nay, there may be cases, I cannot doubt, in which 
a Christian’s charities may even trench on his capital. Such a 
case there was, when the disciples sold their houses and lands, 
and laid the price of them at the apostles’ feet. There would be 
more such cases, were the Pentecostal spirit revived. It would 
be no hardship, indeed, but a blessing every way, were the 
wealthy followers of Christ to become more commonly their own 
executors. 

I add, only, in deciding the amount of our gifts, we should 
be careful to do it from the most suitable stand-point. In 
a certain town, an association had been formed to aid the 
cause of missions. A poor man subscribed two dollars. On the 
day of the first annual meeting, he called on his pastor for the 
purpose of increasing his contribution. Taking the subscription 
paper, and examining it, he said, “I have been thinking how 
this paper would look, carried up to heaven, as the free-will offer- 
ing of this church to send the blessed Gospel to the heathen—the 
poor, perishing heathen! Ihave been thinking how my offering 
would look, and Iam ashamed of it!” When you decide, my 
hearers, what you shall give, take your place in imagination on 
a dying-bed—at the judgment-seat—or before God’s throne— 
and consider well how the interests of the soul, and the cause of 
Christ, and the riches of this world will appear there, and what 
measure of remembered liberality will satisfy you! 

Thus, my brethren, have 1 spread before you the Christian 
duty of beneficence, in its ground, its manner, and its measure. 
This is not a theme for a passing hour alone; it takes hold, you 
perceive, on your whole lifetime. I commend it to the serious 
and protracted consideration of all, but especially of the young, 
whose characters are in the forming state, and whose life-work 
is but just begun. A new style of benevolence the whole Church 
must exhibit, or the world will never be converted. Sad is it to 
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think of missionary operations curtailed in time past—of children 
sent back to heathenism—of moral wastes unvisited and unrepair- 
ed—of imploring cries for tracts and Bibles, and the livin 

teacher, which the Church has as yet but partially answered. 
Children of the living God, blood-bought ones, lay these things 
to heart. Withhold not from the cause you profess to love your 
silver and gold. It is all the Lord’s, as you are; for “the earth 
is his, and the fulness thereof.” Stewards of God, you are hast- 
ing to your account. ‘ Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness.” So abound in this grace of liberality, 
as in all others, that to each of you Christ shall say, at last, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant: thou oe been 


+ over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” 





DISCIPLINE OF THE FAMILY. 


BY REY. ASA D. SMITH, D.D, 


Lire is chiefly important, considered as a scene of probation and of disci- 
pline. It is the Primary School of our immortal being. Amid all its 
scenes, the formation of character is constantly going forward. Its cireum- 
stances and its institutions, as God appointed them, are all suited to form 
character aright. Preéminently of this sort is the household economy. ‘That 
it has a thousand tendernesses and joys; that a sweet light is blent even with 
its lingering shadows; that it is a shield and a covert from the storms of 
life; that here the weary, world-worn heart finds repose, and a precious balm 
for its many wounds ; in all this, taken by itself, we have but an inferior view 
of its excellences and utilities. We prize it chiefly as a formative institution, 
contrived by God for the right development and shaping of our whole being, 
especially our higher powers. 

We may regard it as a discipline for the mind. From the curiously con- 
structed organs of sense—the means whereby the outer world first wakes to 
action the inner—up to the highest of the divinely appointed social arrange- 
ments, every thing is adapted to evolve and mature intellect. It is eminently 
so with the family. Take the conversation of the parents with each other. 
How free is it! and who knows not that the intellect ever works best when 
most unrestrained? What force is given to its action by the warm atmo- 
sphere of Jove that is breathed around it! We all know how easy, compara- 
tively, it is to think, to study, to talk, on whatever subject, with a sympathetic 
spirit. And how frequent the opportunities for such inspiring mental con- 
verse! Here are two minds—God has so ordered it—in daily contact; for 
this very purpose are they separated from the rest of the world. They are at 
once fellow-pupils and mutual teachers, both inciting and helping each other— 
the force of each mind as the combined force of both. And what necessities 
of mental effort does the family state impose upon them! I take little notice 
of their consultations on purely economical matters; though these, in a com- 
munity like ours, where rising in life is the order of the day, and rising can be 
achieved only by thinking, are of no mean account. They have higher 
matters jointly to consider, and such as task mind to the utmost. What 
questions are constantly raised in regard to the care and —— of their 
beloved offspring! How, and where, and when, and by whom shall they be 
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taught? What are their unfolding peculiarities of character; and how are 
these to be wisely met? Ifa botanist may properly consecrate a lifetime to 
the study of plants and flowers; if an Agassiz may well devote the full power 
‘of his intellect to the insect and reptile tribes, what a subject of thought to the 
parent the opening, expanding, immortal ménds around his fireside! What 
manner of discipline is best for them, what degree of indulgence, what measure 
of restraint? How shall excrescences be pruned away, and defects supplied ? 
How shall admonition be discreetly given, and reproof be made effectual, 
and the voice of teaching and of persuasion become most insinuating? These 
and the like are questions which, if even partially considered, with the mo- 
raentous consequences of mistake or of failure in view, cannot but powerfully 
stimulate and exercise the parental mind. They take hold, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon all knowledge; they call, in their earthward and heavenward 
scope, for all wisdom. Add to all this the thought needful to meet the ten 
thousand inquiries, often nice and difficult, of juvenile curiosity, and the stern 
necessity, common to all teaching, of seeing clearly that which you would 
clearly communicate ; and it is further and abundantly evident that the intel- 
lect of no faithful parent can be either slumberous or stationary. 

It may not be amiss to glance here at the low estimate put by some lordly 
and self-conceited husbands on the intellectual capacities of woman, and b 
consequence on her power to enlarge the intellectual privileges of the family. 
Mutilating in their thought the beautiful picture of Milton, they decom it the 
office of woman simply 

“To study household good,” 


and that of the lowest sort. Distrusting her judgment, or improperly lim- 
iting her sphere, they are chary of confiding to her matters of grave concern- 
ment, especially of exercising her intellect and benefiting their own by con- 
sultations on any difficult out-door problem. They either seek needed counsel 
elsewhere, or rest in their own fancied sagacity. It would be worse than in 
vain to meet such error by insisting that the structure and the habitudes of mind 
are in both sexes precisely the same. As well insist that there is no differ- 
ence in physical structure. As well contend that the Venus de Medici should 
be shaped and finished like the stalwart Apollo. We receive, of course, the 
truth, that the woman is, in some sense, the “weaker vessel.” Her mind, 
like the form in which it dwells, seems suited to the quiet, the gentle, the 
beautiful, rather than the rough, the stormy, the bold, the impetuous. She 
was made to lean on a stronger arm; it is fitting she should leave to that arm 
the stern and perilous work from which her peaceful and loving spirit would 
naturally recoil. But does it follow thence that her intellect is of little avail 
to the domestic circle, or that it may not be profitable to the head of that 
circle, in his profourtdest musings and questionings in regard to his out-door 
activities, responsibilities, and perils? Why, the very fact that the cast of her 
mental powers is peculiar, may render them the more serviceable; they may 
be, as touching a given case, the very complement of his; they may supply 
just that which was lacking. We are quite inclined to the opinion expressed 
by one of our most distinguished jurists, that “there are very few evils to 
which a man is subject, that he might not avoid, if he would converse more 
with his wife, and follow her advice.” A thousand biases may the husband's 
mind receive amid the jostling crowd, from which the wife is free. She takes 
comparatively a fresh view of things. She hasa certain nice perception of 
proprieties, moreover, a sort of zsthetical sagacity, and an unsophisticated 
common sense, not a little serviceable in disposing of many a grave question, 
not a little helpful to the right training of intellect. 





